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INTRODUCTION. 



The subsequent address has been prepared in pursuance of 
the request contained in the following letters. 

I feel warranted in printing it in advance of its delivery, 
rating its importance not so much on its merits, be they greater 
or less, as I do on the fact that my previous plain words to my 
Southern friends have given me a position which I could never 
have assumed had they not placed me there themselves. 

The time given me to prepare this address has been too short 
to enable me to condense it. It is too long. 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 



LETTERS. 



Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 
Atlanta, Ga., March 21, 1898. 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, 

Boston, Mass. : 

My Dear Sir, — The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce has re- 
cently adopted an active policy in matters of public interest. We 
are seeking to create and maintain a greater interest in industrial 
matters, not only among our members and the citizens of Atlanta, 
but among the people of the entire State. 

The Industrial Convention recently held in Atlanta was called 
by and held under the auspices of this organization. The Con- 
vention has been a tremendous benefit in awakening our people 
to the vital necessity of greater attention to the material interests 
of the State. More than one hundred towns and cities were 
represented by regularly appointed delegates. The Convention 
unanimously adopted a resolution pledging the power and in- 
fluence of its delegates to work for the upbuilding of Georgia's 
manufacturing interests. The plans inaugurated by the Conven- 
tion are being vigorously pushed, and will undoubtedly result in 
splendid success. 

It is the desire of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce to hold 
another meeting about the middle of April, for the purpose of 
taking up some subject of interest to our people, and I am writing 
to know whether it will be possible for you to visit us at that time 
and address the citizens of Atlanta on some industrial topic that 
will be left to your selection. Our people regard you so highly 
and remember with such grateful feeling your many services to 
Atlanta and the South, that I am stating only a well recognized 
fact when I say that your counsel and advice will receive greater 
attention and will accomplish greater benefit than that of any 
other man whom we might invite to address us. I therefore ex- 
tend to you a most cordial invitation to visit Atlanta, as the guest 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and while here to deliver an 
address upon a subject that will be left to your selection. 

Thursday, April 14th, is the date of our next meeting, but if 
another time would suit you better, we can re-arrange our meeting 
without the slightest inconvenience to our members. I hope very 



earnestly that it will be possible for you to accept this invitation 
and be with us upon the occasion suggested. You have a very 
warm place in the hearts of Atlanta people, and they have the 
highest possible regard for your counsel. 

Trusting that it will be possible for you to give the matter 
favorable consideration, I beg to remain 

Very truly yours, 

T. B. NEAL, President, 



Mayor^s Office, 
Atlanta, Ga., March 22, 1898. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, 

3 1 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. : 

Dear Sir, — Learning that the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
have extended you an invitation to deliver an address in our city 
upon industrial matters, I desire, on behalf of the municipal 
authorities of the city, to most cordially urge you to accept such 
invitation. 

No little of the industrial development which has taken place 
in Atlanta in past years is due to the presentation of this matter 
which was made by yourself at our Cotton Exposition of 1881, 
and in subsequent addresses. 

We feel that the time is ripe for a new effort in this direction, 
and I am sure there is no man in the country more capable of 
giving proper direction to the thought of our people upon this 
line than yourself. 

I can assure you of a most cordial welcome if you can find it 
convenient to be present. 

Very respectfully, 

C. A. COLLIER, Mayor. 



ADDRESS 



Mr, President and Members of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce : — 

Gentlemen, — It has happened to fall to me to address the 
citizens of Atlanta several times at their own request Each time, 
beginning in 1880, the influence which has been imputed to what 
I have said has been a greater surprise to myself than to any one 
else. I was not aware at the time that the facts presented by me 
would be so novel or as fruitful in progress as they seem to have 
been. I have therefore sought for the cause of that influence in 
order that I might again develop the logic of the case in this 
address. The subject on which you have asked me to speak is, 
in fact, the development of the resources of your section of our 
common country. I do not use the word "manufactures" in 
stating the problem, because that word has partly lost its meaning. 
It has become so limited in common thought as often to obscure 
the true process of development. 

When entering upon the preparation of this address I am 
reminded of my honored friend, your fellow citizen, the late 
Henry W. Grady, whose memory many citizens of Boston cherish 
as earnestly as you do yourselves. When he came to Boston to 
make that last great speech before our commercial club, he 
submitted it to me the night before, asking me to tell him if I 
found anything in it at which any one could take offense. I read 
his speech carefully. I told him that while many of his hearers 
would take issue with him on several points, yet it would give no 
offense, and ought to give none to have him state his views in the 
clearest terms. I told him that I held it to be an advantage for 
us to be subjected to the sharp criticism of a citizen of another 
State where the conditions were so much at variance from our 
own, since those who were too near to existing abuses might often 
overlook them. I was justified in the advice that I gave him. 
I hope I shall myself be justified to-day if I again make some 
sharp comments and criticisms upon your present conditions which 
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may bring to your notice some adverse influences to which you 
have become accustomed, but which yet need your closest attention. 

I have asked myself, why is it that these good people of 
Atlanta ask me to come again and again to speak to them, when 
perhaps no other man has dealt so severely with the past or even 
with {he present methods of their section ? Although my words 
resemble vinegar more than molasses, yet, like Oliver Twist in the 
story, they ask for some more. The answer which I have given 
to myself is, that perhaps it is because I have dealt with some of 
the great problems of political economy from the standpoint of 
the plain business man, directed mainly by my own experience of 
over half a century of active life. I have studied the facts in our 
own economic history, marking the causes of our failure and then 
attempting to point out the sure way to greater progress by giving 
regard to the higher, or what are sometimes called the natural 
laws, to which all statute laws and practices of States must be 
adjusted if either are to have any duration. 

In dealing as political economists with material things — with 
the production, distribution, and consumption of the means of 
material existence — we must search until we find the fundamental 
principles on which a true science must be based. It is some- 
times held that there is no science of political economy, but that 
assertion is shallow folly. Mankind is a part of the universe in 
which order prevails everywhere. The subsistence of mankind is 
a part of the order of the universe in which there is no such thing 
as chance. Even the accidents of life are subject to a rule which 
is called the law of chances. Hence, if order prevails there must 
be a science resting on fundamental principles in the production, 
distribution, and consumption of the means of existence. In deal- 
ing with material things, the definition of a principle is " a rule 
of action among human beings," " an admitted truth requiring no 
further proof." 

There is a rule of action which has governed human beings 
from prehistoric times. Man is the only animal that trades, the 
only animal that exchanges product for product, or service for 
service. Man is the only animal that ha^s invented money. The 
science of commerce is based upon these fundamental principles 
which are implanted in human nature ; it therefore follows that 
any organic or statute laws must be adjusted to these principles. 
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The vital principle of commerce is the mutuality of the service 
and of the benefits. 

In dealing with the production, distribution, and consumption 
of the food, fuel, clothing, and materials for shelter which are 
necessary for the maintenance of life, we must then seek to 
develop abundance consistently with these natural or higher laws. 
We must repeal all obstructive statutes and remedy all bad prac- 
tices which conflict with them. 

All that one gets in a material sense in and out of life is his 
board and clothing. A man may be either what we call rich or 
what we may call poor ; he may secure a large income in money 
or a small one ; yet what he consumes is all that he himself really 
applies to his own subsistence and what he consumes is also the 
exact measure of his cost to the community. If he produces less 
than his consumption he must be supported by charity unless we 
let him starve. If he produces more than he consumes, and in 
that way secures a large money income, what he spends of that 
income in money is a mere distribution of the means by which 
others secure their subsistence. Each one costs what he con- 
sumes, — no more, no less. 

We ask often, what is a man worth. The answer is commonly 
given in terms of dollars or by estimates of the wealth which he 
may have accumulated. This is a poor and wretched measure, 
often very erroneous. A man who has accumulated little is often 
worth far m9re to the community than the rich men who are his 
neighbors ; when he is cognizant of his own functions he is also 
worth more to himself. What a man is really worth is what he 
adds by his ability to the general product from which all are sub- 
sisted. He may add by his power of directing the use of capital 
the materials for the food, shelter, and clothing of multitudes who, 
except for him, would have had an arduous struggle for life, yet 
never a bit of food, clothing, or materials for shelter may he ever 
have produced directly by his own labor. The work of the hea4 
is the effective work in life. The field hand by mere manual 
labor produces little more than what he consumes or what he 
costs. The man who educates him, the man who supplies him 
with better tools and who teaches him how to use them, may be 
seeking only his own profit, but he can only gain that profit by 
elevating the workman to a greater capacity of enjoyment in life. 
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The workman costs only what he consumes, but with each year of 
growing intelligence he develops new wants. He demands more 
and more of the comforts of life ; better dwellings, better clothing, 
better food and more of it, shorter hours of labor. As his intelli- 
gence is developed by his greater power of producing the specific 
thing upon which he works, this development of new wants makes 
him a better customer for the goods that are produced by others, 
while at the same time giving him greater ability to pay for them. 
The true employer, who is a true master of the art of using cap- 
ital, — the man who co-ordinates and directs the forces of modem 
science and invention, — enables the workman to produce more 
and to enjoy more. In this way he adds a thousand times his 
own consumption to the common stock, yet costing the commu- 
nity only what he consumes. In this basic fact we find the true 
harmony of labor and capital, — the true function of the capitalist 
in the service of the workman even as the workman serves him. 
Mutual benefit in varying proportions according to relative capac- 
ity ; that is what makes life worth living. 

From these conditions we derive the rule which sounds so 
much like a paradox and is yet so little comprehended, especially 
in your southern section : High wages or earnings in money or in 
what money will buy are the result and not the antecedent of a 
low cost of labor in each unit of product If the general rate of 
wages is lower in any State or section of this country than it is 
elsewhere, other conditions being equal, that fact simply proves 
the lack of intelligent methods of progress in the State or section 
which is thus subjected to the disadvantage of the low standard 
of living which must accompany the low rates of wages. I think 
it was in the last speech which I made in Atlanta that I told you 
you would never attain the true place which Georgia ought to hold 
in the community of the States so long as your general rate of 
wages was so far below that of others far less well endowed with 
natural resources. Your low rates of wages, long hours of work, 
and excess of child labor in your mills, simply prove that you have 
not yet mastered the art of dealing with your great resources in 
the most profitable manner. 

The great product which will soon be derived from these re- 
sources will yield large earnings, low cost, less arduous conditions, 
relief from the necessity of child labor, good schools, and that 
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abundant leisure which is consistent with the diligent and intelli- 
gent use of time. 

Some of you are now doubtless saying to yourselves at this 
very moment, ** How can that man say this in the face of our 
success in taking over a large share in the cotton manufacture ? 
Have we not done it by way of low wages, long hours of work, 
and lesser cost?" I admit the fact; the exception strengthens 
the rule. You have made an apparent success on this line, but 
so long as you rest on low wages and long hours it is a delusion. 
It proves that you have neglected the lesser branches of industry 
in which, owing to your great resources, you might have out- 
stripped the Eastern States; it proves that you are spending 
capital and energy in the too rapid development of an art in which 
your success or failure may only be proved in another decade. 

You doubtless expected me to deal with this question of the 
cotton manufacture at this time, and, while it is but a passing 
incident, not of the first importance, I will meet your wishes. 
When you asked me to come here in 1880, it was to give you 
same hints on how to develop a great cotton exposition, as if 
cotton were even then anything but a deposed and discredited 
king. What did I tell you ? Did I not then advise you to take 
that film of cotton away from your eyes lest it should blind you 
to the true sources of greater welfare in your metals and your 
timber, aye, even your cabbages and your "garden sass"? 
Did n't I sass you well ? — and how well you took it, to be sure — 
and was n't I right ? Where would Georgia be to-day if she had 
rested wholly on the development of her cotton ? You are to-day 
under a somewhat similar delusion in respect to the manufacture 
of cotton. Diversity, not concentration, is what is needed in a 
State so lately entering upon the mechanical and manufacturing 
arts. The division of labor is what makes for welfare. This 
diversity is not only governed by the different aptitudes and 
capacities of men, it is also governed by differences in soil, 
climate, and natural resources. 

We have almost abolished time and distance as factors in the 
cost of living. The modem world has become one great neigh- 
borhood, in which, through commerce, men serve each other's 
needs. Commerce is to-day the prime factor in the world's work. 
Its development is the chief object of nations. Only two or three, 
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in fact, only one important nation has yet recognized the fact 
that the wider and the more free the commerce, the greater benefit 
to her own people and to those whom she serves through the 
agency of commerce. Wherever the British flag is carried, 
whereby the firm administration of English law is established, 
there commerce is open to all the nations of the world on equal 
terms with her own, whatever those terms may be. Nearly all 
the other European nations are ready to fight for the possession 
or control of great areas of the world's surface, under the mediae- 
val superstition that it will benefit them to keep the sole control 
of commerce. Russia, I believe, is about to prove an exception 
among Continental nations. Since my visit to Russia last summer, 
I have been impressed with the energy of her effort to come into 
the line of progress of industrial nations. Wherever her flag has 
been carried throughout Central Asia, barbarism has been sup- 
pressed and violence has ceased. The citizen of Bokhara or 
Khiva or the foreign visitor is as safe as he would be in the 
streets of Chicago, perhaps at night even safer. You will observe 
that the distrust of Russia in England is gradually abating, while 
the latest accounts of her influence in North China give evidence 
that she has brought order and industry to an oppressed people, 
and that she has opened the ports which come under her influence 
to the commerce of nations on equal terms. This is a matter of 
the greatest importance to the cotton manufacture. The popu- 
lation of China is now computed at over four hundred millions. 
A large part of the empire is in the temperate zone. Manchuria 
has the climatic condition of eastern Canada. Light and heavy 
cotton goods, wadded in winter, are universally worn. If all the 
cotton goods exported to China by Great Britain and the United 
States were converted into clothing, they would suffice for only ten 
to fifteen per cent, of the population of China, yet our heavy drills 
and sheetings are used for many other purposes, such as boat sails 
or awnings. This vast population, with whom trade is about to be 
opened more widely than ever before, now mainly clothed in hand- 
made fabrics, will need the product of nearly five million bales 
of cotton to supply them each with only five to six pounds of 
cotton fabrics a year. One operative in a cotton factory can do 
the work of one hundred hand workers. In the development of 
exports will be found the relief of our cotton manufacturers. How 
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shall we extend our commerce ? I hope and believe that the time 
is not far distant when the prejudices which have existed between 
this and our mother country will have been abated, and when the 
whole influence of the English-speaking people throughout the 
world, sustained if it may be, by the influence of our friends 
the Russians, will bring peace upon the high seas and make the 
development and protection of commerce the chief duty of the 
navies of the world, not its destruction. 

In pre-historic times, men supplied their wants as the beasts 
did, by rapine and violence. In these modern days, few nations 
have yet risen above the level of the beasts. Hence war or prepa- 
ration for war is the leading occupation of the people of Central 
Europe. War is hell. Militarism, such as rules all Central Europe, 
is the development of hell upon earth. Wars of religion (God 
save the mark!) are over, but the .threat of war, owing to the 
desire to attain the sole control of trade, still degrades nations 
that are called Christian. The passive war of the military castes, 
seeking to maintain privileges which are no longer coupled with 
duties, is ruining nations. If our standing army and navy were 
equal in ratio to population to those of France and Germany, it 
would number over nine hundred thousand men. That is about the 
number in our railway service. Our power of production is plus 
the nine hundred thousand men in our railway service. The 
power of production of France and Germany is minus the nine 
hundred thousand men who are wasting their lives in camp and 
barrack and bringing the people to inevitable bankruptcy, on the 
lead of Spain which is bankrupt, while Cuba has been desolated 
through ignorance or neglect of the simplest principles of com- 
merce. We have been free of militarism, let us keep so ; then 
our national taxes may remain as they now are, — less than half in 
money those of the lightest taxed nations in Europe ; less than a 
third in ratio to our greater product. 

The fundamental principle of mutual service in commerce 
and of interdependence is taking root in the hearts of the English- 
speaking people, wherever they are. In the year 1897 our exports 
exceeded those of any other year. Who were our principal cus- 
tomers? I append a table which .will give you the details. 
Suffice it in passing, that out of eleven hundred million dollars 
($1,100,000,000) of exports, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
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and her colonies took of us over six hundred million dollars 
($600,000,000) or fifty-five (55)' per cent; the manufacturing or 
machine-using nations of the Continent, whose power of purchase 
has been increased by their application of science and invention 
(France, Germany, Belgiimi and the Netherlands) bought over 
three hundred millions ($300,000,000) or twenty-eight (28) per 
cent ; the other states of Europe, six (6) per cent, making 
eighty-nine (89) per cent, in alL The poorer nations, Asia, 
Africa, and the islands of Polynesia not under British influence, 
took from us a little over three and one-half (3%) per cent ; and 
the whole of the great South American Continent, Central Amer- 
ica, Mexico, and the West Indies — all except Mexico under the 
wretched influence of the Spanish- American rule — bought of us 
less than seven and one-half (7j4) per cent, of what we had 
to sell. 





EXPORTS. 


PBR CENT. 


IMPORTS. 


PER CENT. 


United Kingdom . . . 
Colonies 


482,695,024 
121,494,295 


43.89 
11.04 


159,002,286 
82,239,184 


21.41 
11.07 


France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands . . 


604,189,319 
311,384,726 


54.93 
28.32 


241,241,470 
192,486,249 


32.48 
25.92 


Rest of Europe .... 


915.574,045 
63,629,069 


8325 
5.78 


433,727719 
56,427,504 


58.40 
7.70 


Asia, other than British . 

Africa, other than British 

Oceanica, other than 
British 

South and Central Amer- 
ica,Mexico and West In- 
dies, other than British 


979,203,114 

30,473*500 

4,140,637 

5»929»469 

79,996,834 


89.03 

2.77 

.38 

.54 
7.28 


490,155,223 

69,427,160 

8,354,248 

20,129,240 
154,565,479 


66.10 
9.30 
1. 10 

2.70 
20.80 




1,099,743,554 


100.00 


742,631,350 


100.00 


Per head 


15.00 


10.10 



On which lines will you develop trade hereafter? On the 
lines of the machine-using nations whose power of purchase 
enabled them to buy ninety (90) per cent of all that we had to 
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sell, or will you delude yourselves with the idea that your greater 
gain may be made among these poor Spanish- American states ? 
I would not neglect them, but before their trade can become 
great we must promote their power of purchase. There is but 
one way to do that, and that is a very simple one. 

South and Central America, Asia and Africa, and the other 
countries which have not yet been developed by modern science 
and invention, produce the crude or partly manufactured mate- 
rials which we can use, most of which are necessary in the 
processes of our domestic industry ; yet we now put a heavy fine, 
in the form of a duty, on the import of very many of these crude 
products, — to whose benefit? The world is waiting for a better 
supply of cotton goods. If other countries were half as well 
clothed in cotton fabrics as the people of the United States are, 
it would take the cloth made from forty to fifty million bales of 
cotton a year to serve their need. How can you serve them 
unless you accept in free exchange the crude materials — the 
wool, the fibres, and dye stuffs, the woods, the ores, and the like, 
which are all they have wherewith to pay us for the fabrics 
in which we excel them ? That exchange makes commerce. The 
principle by which commerce exists is mutual service. 

What are the fundamental concepts on which commerce rests ? 
Are they not Liberty and Law ? * Can commerce exist in any 
true i^ense, even in a single State, except under a system of public 
law assuring the maintenance of rights ? What are these rights ? 
Are they not that each man shall possess an equal right to use, 
but not abuse, the opportunities which God has placed at the dis- 
posal of mankind, and to trade for mutual benefit with whom he 
will ? 

What resources have been placed at your disposal in this 
great State of Georgia? What use are you making of them? 
What rights have you established? How are you enforcing 
public law ? Upon the replies which you may give to these ques- 
tions the development of manufactures and of your entire 
industry now rests. If you limit suffrage, or propose to do so, 
will your purpose be that of giving better protection to the rights 
of the humblest negro, as well as to the most ignorant white man 
in your State ? or will your purpose be to get an undue advantage 
for the ignorant white man over the intelligent negro ? You may 
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try that, but you will fail. The answer is conclusive which an old 
negro gave me when I first visited the capitol in Columbia, South 
Carolina, shortly after Governor Wade Hampton had displaced 
the so-called Republican government preceding him. When I 
asked him to explain this change to me his reply was, " Dat 's 
very easy to splain, boss." I replied, " It is not easy for me; I 
wish you would explain it." " Well, boss," said he, " yer can't 
put ign'ance on top 'o 'telligence and make it stay dar." There 
is no distinction of color in the application of that principle. If 
the colored man excels the white man in industry and force, which 
seems to be the case in several other States, every effort to put 
the ignorant white man on top will fail. 

As to suffrage, I am, myself, inclined to manhood suffrage. I 
think it is safer in the long run than a limited suffrage; when 
Mrs. Atkinson tells me I should include womanhood suffrage as 
well, I have no logical reason to contest that demand. But what- 
ever the limit of suffrage may be, it must be based on equal rights, 
lest it should be made the instrument of special wrongs as it was in 
Jamaica after the emancipation of the slaves in that island. 

Mr. Gladstone asked me many years since how I could 
explain the economic success of emancipation in this country 
and its failure in the Island of Jamaica. I had looked into 
this matter more than he had. I told him that after the 
negroes of Jamaica had been emancipated the whole power of 
legislation and of taxation was left in the hands of their former 
masters. As soon as they were free the negroes left the arduous 
and continuous work of the sugar plantation and the sugar factory, 
taking up all the lesser arts and industries, in which they began 
to thrive exceedingly. Straightway the white legislators turned 
the whole power of taxation against them, differentiating the taxes 
in their own favor, taxing roofs and windows, even unhousing 
numbers of people who had already housed themselves in comfort. 
Did they succeed in their nefarious endeavor ? No. They ruined 
for the time both themselves and those over whom they exerted 
the abuse of the power of taxation. The renovation of the 
Island of Jamaica waited for commerce with this country, and 
now on the lesser arts and on the varied products, each of small 
relative importance, the people of Jamaica are now thriving in 
their traffic with this country, although the sugar industry has 
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never been revived and may never be. Sugar is an exotic in that 
island. 

That is my general reply to the question which you have put 
to me, " How shall we develop our manufactures ? " I will be a 
little more explicit. 

Lynch law and the habit of the duel prevails in some of your 
neighboring States. Have you suppressed violence and do you 
hang murderers in Georgia ? Safety of persons and property are 
vital to industrial progress. All else is a mere matter of study, of 
intelligence, of development in detail. This is a matter of prin- 
ciple, of human rights. Unless you right such wrongs as now 
exist you shall surely fail or be -greatly retarded in your material 
progress. 

The trinity of trade is the perception of the rules which 
govern commerce among men. Commerce is based on these 
three elemental principles. 

First, Our material wants will be best supplied by division 
of labor. That is the material element. 

Second, In the exchange of products each party gains. Com- 
merce exists for mutual benefit. The perception of that law is 
the intellectual or metaphysical element. 

Third, Commerce rests on the ethical foundation of rights 
which must be sternly enforced by public law. That is the moral 
element. 

Such is the trinity of trade. 

Let either of these elements be wanting, and none shall thrive. 
A few may gain at others' loss, but the State itself will be a 
failure. 

" What constitutes a State ? 
Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain. 
And sovereign law, that states collected will 

O'er thrones and globes elate, 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill." 

My friends, do not be blind to the blunders of your neigh- 
boring States, in which you may now find your own oppor- 
tunities. 

You have learned the true lesson at Atlanta. I am speaking 
through Atlanta to the citizens of Georgia. You have public 
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law well enforced. You have diversity of occupation. You have 
developed a State within a State, which is a model to the State 
itself. When will you extend the elemental principles on which 
you have founded your city throughout your State ? 

I have thus given you the f imdamental principles ; now for 
the subsidiary details, which rest upon the development of public 
intelligence. What do you need ? 

First. Good public credit Do you expect to get that when, 
under the disguise of an act for the free coinage of silver, your 
own legislators support a force bill, by which you may be enabled 
to force an undervalued or underweighted coin upon an unwilling 
creditor? All coin attains its value from the weight of metal 
in it. You cannot force cheap money on creditors, because, after 
a little experience, no one will trust you on such a basis. Why 
should they ? As to this matter of free coinage, we stand ready 
to support an act for the free coinage either of gold, silver, cop- 
per, or nickel, provided creditors as well as debtors are given 
their free choice in which specific coin to make their contracts. 
There is no danger in free coinage. Coinage is nothing but the 
manufacture of coins. The danger and fraud come in the legal 
tender provision. A legal tender . act is a force bill, which 
destroys freedom of contract, and thereby destroys the credit 
which is more necessary to a State where capital is not yet 
abundant than to the other State where there is a surplus of 
capital. Legal tender acts were born in fraud, and have been 
nursed in corruption down to the present day. What a travesty 
upon democracy, that men who are called Democrats, especially 
Southern Democrats, should support a force bill destro)ring the 
liberty of contract ! The case is too absurd to need any further 
argument among intelligent men. 

Second, You need a well developed banking system. In that 
you have taken a long lead, in which we of Massachusetts will 
follow. You have contested the lawful power of the nation to 
deprive you of your own right to organize your own banks in your 
own service in your own way. That is a right method. You 
have our sympathy. A letter of my own on that subject happens 
to have been written for Dixie, to appear to-morrow. 

Third, In the development of manufactures you need men 
of trained skill and capacity, manual, mechanical, and mental 
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alike. You need them now on your fields, in your workshops, and 
in your factories. You can develop such men among yourselves 
slowly and surely. You are beginning to do it in your Agricultu- 
ral Experiment Station and in your technical schools in the 
manual arts, yet more in the schools for the colored people, which 
devote themselves largely to manual and mechanical instruction. 
But you cannot wait, — you invite men to come from other States. 
What inducement do you offer to men whom you now need who 
may migrate from other States? 

In your fields do you still tolerate the cur dog, or have you 
been able to suppress him ? You possess nearly every kind of 
land and nearly every condition of climate that would enable you 
to supply from your own State about all the wool that we now 
raise in the United States, except the semi-barbarous carpet wools 
which come from the alkaline soils of South America and Asia ; 
and yet, while a few of your breeders are skilful, is there any 
general knowledge of what makes the difference between one 
breed of sheep and another? In your country markets, is not 
your mutton even worse than your tough and scrawny native 
beef ? Whether the good mutton which is on sale in Atlanta is 
raised in Georgia or the Blue Grass country of Kentucky, I 
know not. 

Now, how did Booker Washington meet this difficulty, which 
is a serious one, — the difficulty of nutrition? Knowing that I 
had made a study of this subject, he came to me one day saying, 
" If I am to raise my people, I must teach them to live better and 
to consume better food." " What do they get now ? " I asked. 
" Corn and bacon and sweet potatoes, — what you call hog and 
hominy." "Well," said I, "why not beef?" His reply was, 
"Our Alabama beef is too tough and poor, and our mutton is 
worse in the Black Belt of Alabama. I came to you to see if I 
could buy enough Aladdin Ovens to help me meet this difficulty." 
" No," said I, " you cannot. The Aladdin Oven is intended for 
a family of ten persons. You must feed five hundred to a thou- 
sand. I will show you how to do it" I drew for him a plan of 
a wooden oven made of pine plank, plastered inside on wire, of 
which an exampje was shown in your last exposition. He built 
that oven of five lamp power. It cost eighteen dollars for the 
material. His own mechanics made it. From that and other 
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ovens of the same kind, the students, numbering nearly a thou- 
sand, in the Tuskegee Institute are now fed with tender, nutritious, 
and succulent food, made by the right application of heat to the 
tough and stringy native beef and mutton of Central Alabama. 
The bread arid beans are baked in the same way. The next step 
will be to improve the breeds. It remained for the black man to 
take the lead in the application of this invention to a large num- 
ber of persons gathered in one place. 

Now let me tell you a good story. One of the pupils of the 
Tuskegee Institute was at Chicago when Professor Kohn made 
the discovery of the influence of bacteria in giving the June flavor 
to winter butter. The " culture butter," flavored by the use of 
bacteria, is now a fancy article in the New York market, bringing 
an extra price. It is now sent there from more than one hundred 
and fifty creameries, each supplied from the Professor's bacteria 
factory. This young colored man learned the secret, carried it 
back to Tuskegee and is now making culture butter for the Mobile 
and Montgomery market. Perhaps you have some of it here. A 
little while ago some people owning a large creamery in South 
Dakota sent to Booker Washington for an expert to make culture 
butter in their creamery. He told me this story when dining with 
me one day in Boston. The only man he happened to have who 
could go to South Dakota was the blackest man on the premises, 
yet a very skilful man. He sent him with some misgiving, and 
when he reached the creamery in South Dakota they hesitated 
about putting him at the head of the creamery, but they concluded 
to give him one trial. He prepared one lot of butter which was 
sent to market where it brought a cent and a half a pound in 
excess of any that had ever been sold from that creamery. The 
managers became color blind, or rather the color of that butter 
whitewashed the very black negro. 

But to return to our subject. You have small towns scattered 
throughout the State, a few in your mountain districts. They are 
usually small places of trade, but are not yet centres of specific 
small arts or manufactures. The vast diversity of the manufac- 
tures of New England exists in corresponding towns in addition to 
the country trade, not in the great factory cities. Numerous sep- 
arate branches of the lesser manufactures which make a true com- 
munity of stalwart men and good citizens also make it prosper- 
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ous. Such arts have become established all over New England 
and the Middle States and are spreading all over the West, devel- 
oping special aptitude and skill in separate towns and counties. 
None can tell exactly how this happens. One section is devoted 
to brass work, another to laundry work, another to glove making, 
another to heavy boots for men, another to light boots and shoes 
for women, and so on. I have often contemplated a research into 
the natural history of industries to find out why these arts had 
thus centralized themselves, each developing a whole community 
with all the necessary aptitudes, even affecting the language and 
mode of speech, but I have never had time to do this work. 

Now what do you offer in your remote mountain valleys, or 
even in your neighboring rural districts ? Are men who settle 
down in the effort to establish a new branch of industry quite safe 
from interference if they employ a colored man in an art which 
has heretofore been held by a white man ? Are they not subject 
to a little danger of private homicide, sometimes called recourse to 
the duel, in many places where it is not even governed by that 
travesty of civilization which is called the " code of honor ; " where 
men are expected to shoot at sight, from some trifling misunder- 
standing ? If I exaggerate these evils you can give a closer defi- 
nition and let the exact facts be known, so that incoming farmers, 
mechanics, and the like may understand the minimum of these 
hazards. 

In your factories you offer to capitalists the temporary bene- 
fits of long hours and low wages, and an excess of child labor. 
As to the hours, let it be understood that I am opposed to all 
legislative interference with the right of free contract in respect 
to the hours or methods of work of adults. If parents do not 
guard their children from abuse, and are ready to permit small 
children to work long or short hours in the factory, then the State 
should step in and put the children under guardianship, but not 
as to adults, either men or women. Within my own experience 
the hours of labor in the cotton mills of New England have been 
diminished from fourteen hours of bell time and twelve and one- 
half hours of long and continuous work on relatively imperfect 
machinery, down to the present system in Massachusetts of ten 
hours per day with Saturday afternoon free. This reduction in 
hours of factory work was made more rapidly before there was 
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any legislation than it has been since. There are very few, if any, 
manufacturers in New England who would go back to any general 
system of long hours, if they were free to do so. There is little 
or no profit in the conduct of our high-speed machinery beyond 
a certain number of hours. What that exact number of profitable 
hours is, is not fully determined, an arbitrary system having been 
established by legislation. I have heard one of your most intelli- 
gent southern cotton manufacturers quoted in favor of nothing 
exceeding ten hours a day, and I am inclined to believe from 
observation that that is the limit of profitable work, possibly even 
less ; but I have not been directly connected with factory work 
for twenty years. 

Now I have stated that, while low wages may give a tempo- 
rary benefit to the owners of the cotton factory, they are a bad 
sign as to the condition of labor in a State. It should be borne 
in mind that at least nine-tenths of the products of this country, 
including nearly all the goods that are made in our cotton facto- 
ries, are consumed either by the small farmers, who work as hard 
or harder than their hired men, or by their hired men, or by 
people who work for wages. They are consumed by the employed 
rather than by the employers, by the wage-earners rather than by the 
wage-payers. The profitable work of this country is in making 
provision to meet the increasing wants of the millions, not of the 
millionaires. In the three classes of small farmers and farm 
laborers, of wage-earners and of people upon moderate salaries, 
will be found about nine-tenths of all who are occupied for gain 
in this country, and these are the great consumers of our products. 
The general prosperity of the country and the special prosperity 
of the factory rests upon their welfare. Their new wants, their 
demands for greater comfort, their capacity for more enjoyment 
in life, gives the stimulus to trade. These wants can only be . 
satisfied by a high general rate of wages, not by low wages. In 
other words, the development of the northern section of this 
country for over fifty years, in which science and invention have 
had their free way, coupled with free trade on a continental scale, 
and among a greater number of people than ever enjoyed its 
benefits before, has given certain true results. 

Decade by decade the workmen in the classes to which I have 
assigned them, constituting ninety per cent, of the population, 
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have secured to their own use and enjoyment an increasing share 
or proportion of a constantly increasing product. Wages in 
money, subject to temporary variation with each short commercial 
crisis, have steadily risen, until they reached the highest point ever 
reached in this or any other country in 1892, before the panic oc- 
curred which was brought on by the silver craze. They are again 
being restored to that high level, with the exception of a very few 
branches of industry, like the cotton manufacture, which has been 
subjected to temporary retardation by a too rapid development of 
cotton spinning, out of proportion to the needs of the country 
and not yet accompanied by such measures as would have pro- 
moted a sufficient increase in exports to work relief. In the same 
period of fifty years, the margin of profit on every product has 
been greatly diminished, so that each dollar of the higher rates of 
wages has possessed, decade by decade, a higher purchasing 
power than it ever did before. On the other hand, the increase 
of capital from larger sales at lessening margin of profit has been 
something never witnessed before, although standing for a less and 
less proportion of our annual product We now witness an excess 
of capital in many sections, confined in its investment, very largely 
to the States in which reliance can be placed upon public and 
private faith in the maintenance of contracts. Capital now yields 
only half the return or less, than it yielded fifty years since on 
safe investments. 

You are under the delusion about cotton manufactures that 
low wages, long hours, and child labor will give you a permanent 
advantage. There will only be a gain for a time to the shrewd 
individuals who know when to sell out their factory stock or their 
factories. In the end, every art will centralize itself in that sec- 
tion or State where the highest rates of wages are earned that can 
be recovered from the sale of the goods. The reason is that the 
men or women in the factory who earn the highest rates of wages 
are those who perform their own work in the most efficient way, 
and therefore at the lowest cost* per unit of product, whether it be of 
cotton or of cloth. If you have other advantages than this delu- 
sive one, they may bring the cotton manufacture more and more 
to your State or to your section, but then the more certain will it 
be that your rates of wages will rapidly advance to the highest 
point You may then draw upon the skilled workmen of the 
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North and of Canada, if your own supply of skilled operatives 
should prove deficient. But if the advantages in other conditions 
are greater in some other section or State, then your low rates of 
wages will not long exist or be of any permanent advantage to 
you. 

The people who now come from your mountains are now unin- 
formed, but they are intelligent and shrewd. They possessed 
skill and aptitude in spinning and weaving by hand when they 
came into your factories. Their intelligence will soon be devel- 
oped, their information will soon be extended, and they will pres- 
ently demand compensation for what their work is worth or find 
the place where they can earn more; it may be in the North. 
What will you do to stop the migration of factory operatives to 
New England.^ Their wages will soon rise, and not until then 
will the true decision come as to other conditions, — whether they 
are equal or not. I will not go into that, but I have not the least 
idea that you can do more than add in rather increasing measure 
to the general production of cotton goods, rather than that you 
can take it away from the points where it is now mainly estab- 
lished, — on the coast of New England, where the Gulf Stream 
creates a constant of humidity, or in the Mohawk valley, where 
similar conditions prevail. 

You must recognize these higher or natural laws in the devel- 
opment of your manufactures. It is because you have not made 
that rapid progress in the development of the lesser arts, in which 
a small capital would have given more and better employment 
at high rates of wages to the masses of your people, that you 
have been enabled to offer the temporary advantage of low rates 
of wages in your cotton manufacture. 

In many respects the people of Georgia and yet more of the 
city of Atlanta have wittingly or unwittingly taken a more 
advanced position than many of your neighbors in the neighbor- 
ing States. You have developed the lesser industries in a marvel- 
lous degree in Atlanta. Now, why not take advantage of your 
neighbors ? They are throwing it into your hands. You can lead 
them and then compel them to follow in your footsteps. Why 
not attract the best men to your State by establishing public law 
so surely that industry will be safe everywhere ? You must keep 
the peace, develop schools and technical instruction and assure 
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the amenities of life, if you expect to bring self-respecting men 
from other sections. 

I observe that in iron and steel works and in the coal mines 
it is difficult to distinguish men by their color. In your building 
trades color does not seem to count very much. 

In a' that and a' that 

A man's a man 
For a' he*s black. 

And yet to the outside observer it is plain that you have not quite 
learned the complete lesson. When you do — when you assure 
justice and equal rights, will not all the best men who have learned 
how to work under the lead of Booker Washington come into 
Georgia to develop your industry rather than go over to Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana where a man isn't a man because he's black. 
They surely will unless Alabama learns the lesson first and keeps 
them within her own limits. I am inclined to think she may, but 
you are on the lead now in Georgia because you have a great deal 
more horse sense than most of your neighbors. Why not take 
yet more the advantage of them which they so freely offer you ? 

I must now put the question to you, What are manufactures ? 
There are three hundred and sixty-four separate titles on the 
United States Census of manufactures. What are these arts 
which you wish me to show you how to develop ? I rather think 
that the first reply to that question of nearly every man in this 
audience would be, unless I had warned him, *' Manufactures con- 
sist in cotton and woolen factories and iron furnaces." Here and 
there one will think of some of the lesser arts which are of vastly 
greater importance. 

When I first came here, in 1880, you were still under a delu- 
sion about cotton. I then told you a great deal about cotton and 
cotton seed that you had not known before. You are now under 
a very similar delusion about cotton manufacturing, and I may 
now tell you something about that which you do not know. 

I warned you in 1880 and 1881 to move cautiously and slowly 
on this line. You have not taken my advice. You think I was 
mistaken in my forecast. I admit that you have made very much 
greater apparent progress than I then anticipated, whether for 
better or for worse it will take another decade to prove. Why 
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was I mistaken ? I then thought that your progress in the develop- 
ment of the lesser branches of industry which constitute the great 
mass of the manufacturing industries would proceed so fast that 
long before this you would have had the benefit of a great addi- 
tional production, of a steady rise in the rate of wages derived 
from this increasing product, better conditions of life, and greater 
welfare. It was in that view that I was mistaken. 

I again affirm that there is a greater margin of profit open to 
you in the improvement of the cotton itself from the field to the 
factory than there is in carrying the fibre through the factory. 
There is a greater waste on every cotton crop in your Southern 
States every year from lack of skill and intelligence in handling 
the crop than there would be profit on the conversion of the crop 
into cotton fabrics if all the capital now invested in cotton manu- 
facturing, North and South, yielded a net six per cent, per annum 
upon a fair cost of the factories. You will waste from two to five 
dollars a bale on the whole cotton crop of the present year, not 
less than twenty million dollars ($20,000,000) and probably nearly 
forty million dollars ($40,000,000) on this year's crop. There are 
now about seventeen million spindles, with a corresponding num- 
ber of looms, in the cotton manufacture of the United States. Any 
mill which costs more than twelve dollars per spindle on the 
average number spun in this country at the present time would 
cost more than it ought to. But let us call it about fifteen dollars 
a spindle. That would make the entire investment in all the 
cotton factories of the country approximately two hundred and 
fifty million dollars. Six per cent, per annum on that sum would 
come to fifteen million dollars. That sum is less than the 
minimum waste on your present cotton crop from bad girining, 
bad baling, bad handling, bad compressing, and barbarous treat- 
ment from the time the cotton leaves the field until it reaches the 
factory. 

Now, gentlemen, I am not now speaking to the men of 
Atlanta. Atlanta is an exception; it is a well-developed town, 
worked by its own energy from within ; it enjoys diversity of 
occupation, abundant employment, and rates of wages more 
closely approximating those of northern cities than can be found 
in any other city of the whole South, so far as I know. But you 
are the exception. Your Southern people have had their season 
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of boom towns, of boom iron furnaces, and now you are having 
your boom on cotton factories. I tell you again to beware. 
Towns and cities cannot be made; they must grow. Compare, 
for instance, the present condition of Middleborough, Ky., and 
of Atlanta, Ga. 

This boom in the cotton manufacture is being promoted in 
much the same way as the boom towns and the boom iron fur- 
naces were promoted. Everywhere you hear of the existence of 
water-power, of abundant cotton in the neighborhood, and all 
sorts of inducements to put up an isolated cotton factory, in 
which it will cost about twelve hundred to fifteen hundred dollars 
to start one woman at low rates of wages. Water-power taken 
by itself simply as a salable power has no value. Only those 
water-powers that can be cheaply developed in the gorges and 
converted into electricity will ever pay the interest on the cost of 
their development I know this from my own personal experi- 
ence and I can give you the facts; only you may not believe 
them any more than the people of Austin, Texas, did when I 
gave them the facts which they disregarded. The end of it is 
that the people of Austin have loaded their city with debt, and 
their great water-power does not pay the cost of its own mainte- 
nance. You have even been told that the prosperity of New Eng- 
land has rested mainly on the manufacture of cotton. That is as 
big an error as that which led your predecessors to think that the 
grass would grow in the streets of the North if we were deprived 
of cotton. I do not undervalue the cotton manufacture. I have 
been in it all my life. I know its history and its progress, and I 
am proud of it. I know how it was forced upon New England 
by John C. Calhoun, under the mistaken idea that by excluding 
foreign cotton fabrics a home market for cotton could be devel- 
oped. It was forced upon Massachusetts against the earnest 
protest of Daniel Webster and all her leading citizens. But 
when we were forced to take it up, our predecessors made it a 
science and it has been a fair success. But the cotton manufac- 
ture is a very small part of the industry of New England, even of 
Massachusetts. 

This crisis in cotton manufacturing is much deeper than the 
mere question between the North and the South. The first great 
southern invention in the improvement of cotton, the making of 
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the cylinder bale, will do away with more than half of the alleged 
disadvantage of New England in point of distance. It brings all 
the New England cotton factories half way down to the cotton 
fields, and in respect to the long-staple Texas and Mississippi 
cottons which are absolutely necessary in fine spinning, it brings 
New Bedford nearer the cotton than any of your mills on the 
Piedmont Plateau. Other inventions of as great or even greater 
importance are now in the air. Under these conditions there will 
be a survival of the fittest. Old mills in New England which are 
without suflScient capital for the renewal of the machinery will go 
to the wall New mills, especially isolated corporation mills with- 
out sufficient capital to work them in the South, and without the 
one-man power and interest of personal ownership to operate 
them, will also go to the wall. The miscellaneous stockholders in 
the isolated or small cotton factory will get the experience, and 
the man of brains who succeeds either in the North or in the South 
will get the mill. What we really need in order to overcome this 
temporary over-production of cotton fabrics is a removal of the 
obstructive duties which now stand in the way of pajonent for 
exports. The great populations of Asia and Africa, the lesser 
populations of Pol)mesia and South America — the non-machine- 
using coimtries of the world — are ill clad. They crave the very 
cotton goods which are of easiest and surest success in Southern 
mills. They stand ready to exchange their wool, their hemp, their 
ores, and a vast quantity of the lesser commodities which enter 
into the processes of our own domestic manufacture for the fabrics 
which we can make in our cotton factories. We put a heavy fine 
upon them for attempting to supply us with what we want, and we 
call that protection to domestic industry. The chief effect of 
recent measures in the way of protection has been to increase the 
number of the nomadic sheep in our far-distant western States and 
in California, which are called the " hoofed locusts "because, as they 
pass over the mountain and hill sides, they destroy the forests and 
even destroy the soil for a long period on which forests might 
again clothe the hills. And that again is called protection ! 

This policy is advocated in order to promote diversity of occu- 
pation. How are you going to promote diversity of occupation in 
Georgia ? Can you do it by the exclusion or any crude product of 
a foreign country of any kind ? You can beat the semi-barbarous 
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ranch system of breeding sheep and making wool which prevails 
in our far West and in Australia. You can breed sheep and make 
wool as readily as it can be done in Great Britain if you apply the 
same intelligence to it. 

If we take this country as a whole at the present time, since 
the dominion of iron and steel has come here to stay for all time, 
you cannot find in any hundred persons who are occupied for gain 
in all the arts of life more than four or five of whose product one 
of Kke kind could be imported from a foreign country even under 
existing conditions. You find ten or more who depend absolutely 
on the export of their products for their means of living, while all 
the rest were engaged in all the diversified arts of the country, in 
developing those arts under natural laws which no interference by 
the perversion of the power of taxation can stop. When states 
or sections have been developed under the normal conditions of 
freedom, the people sort themselves according to their own choice 
in all the arts of life. I will presently give you some of these 
distributions. With the advance in the application of science and 
invention the proportions change gradually from decade to decade. 
With the development of agricultural machinery the proportion 
occupied in agriculture is slowly and steadily diminished, so that 
we enjoy a greater abundance at a lessened cost. The proportion 
in professional service is nearly constant. The number or propor- 
tion in domestic and personal service diminishes, especially under 
the present tendency of the farm laborers to become first farm 
tenants and then farm owners. With the increase in the quan- 
tity of products to be moved and distributed the number in trade 
and transportation increases, and with the development of new 
wants and new processes the proportion in the manufacturing 
and mechanic arts steadily increases and will yet more increase 
with the development of our exports of the highest types x>i our 
manufactures, which are made at the highest rates of wages that 
the world knows and yet at the lowest cost by the unit of product, 
else not a dollar's worth could go out from one of our harbors. 

In order to make this case perfectly plain I will now call your 
attention to the relative numbers occupied in all the arts, first, in 
the nation as a whole and then in several typical States, including 
Georgia : — 
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The population of theU. S. of 1890 numbered . . 62,622,250 
Seventy-five per cent were ten years old or over . 47,413,559 
Of this number of ten years or over forty-eight per 

cent, were occupied for gain .... 22,735,661 



Their occupations were as follows : — 

Agriculture, Fisheries and Mining, 40. per cent. . 9,013,336 

Professional service, 4.10 " . 944,333 

Domestic and Personal service, 19. " . 4,360,577 

Trade and Transportation, 14.6 " . 3,326,122 

Manufacturing and Mechanic Arts, 22.3 " . 5,091,293 

100 22,735,661 



We will now select three typical States in order to make a 
comparison with Georgia. 

I St. Michigan, a northwestern State in which there are no cot- 
ton factories and very few textile arts of any kind. 

2d. Ohio, a State in which agriculture is very fully developed, 
manufactures widely extended, but in which there are very few 
textile factories of any kind. 

3d. Massachusetts, a State without natural resources in either 
coal, metal or fibres, in which there is a very little fertile land, but 
in which are many textile factories, wherein one-third of the 
operatives in cotton mills of the whole country were occupied in 
that art in 1890. 
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You will observe that one of the leading arts in Michigan is 
the manufacture of furniture, which is even exported in large 
quantity. Grand Rapids is the centre. Now, Grand Rapids had, 
in 1890, 60,278 population; Atlanta, 65,533^ But in Grand Rap- 
ids 13,282 were occupied in manufactures and the mechanic arts; 
in Atlanta, 8,684, a difference of 4,600. More than 4,600 men 
were occupied in Grand Rapids in the manufacture of furniture, 
yet Georgia has as great a supply and a much greater variety of 
the hard woods suitable for furniture than Michigan, and it takes 
much less capital to start a furniture factory than it does a cotton 
factory. 

I must again, at the risk of sounding the praises of my own 
State, call your attention to the importance of the Savings Bank 
as we have it, — a trust of great magnitude, managed by unpaid 
trustees, but by paid executive officers. You must study this 
problem, not only because it induces thrift but because it utilizes 
capital in the most beneficial manner in the State itself. 

In 1834, the first year of public reports, there were twenty- 
two banks, 24,256 depositors; average, $140.09 each. Total, 

13,407,773- 

In 1897 there were 187 banks, 1,384,329 depositors, in a 
population not greatly exceeding 2,600,000. Average of each 
deposit, $342.35. Total, $473,919,094.27. Time and space will 
not permit me to give a statement of the uses of this capital. 

Compare the resources of Georgia with those of Massachu- 
setts and tell me whether I am right or not in the thesis that 
wealth and welfare are in inverse proportion to the possession of 
great natural resources. 

It will next be observed that in the specific census report upon 
manufactures are to be found the details of the product, wages 
and other elements of the work of all who were occupied in the 
^manufacturing and mechanic arts in workshops or factories of 
regular industry, numbering 4,712,622 men, women and children. 

The titles of the arts and manufactures in which these persons 
were occupied number three hundred and sixty-four (364). The 
average of their earnings was four hundred and eighty-five dollars 
($485) a year. 

In order to compare the relative conditions of the selected 
States, a comparison must be made which will not be altogether 
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pleasant to you, but which you must face in your future competi- 
tion with Michigan, Ohio and Massachusetts. 



State. 


Number of Titles 

of the 

Manufactures. 


Number of Persons 
Employed. 


Average Wages 
or £aming8. 


Georgia 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Massachusetts . . . 


82 
150 
220 


56,383 
163,941 
33i»548 
485,182 


I307 
405 
478 
494 



Among the occupations of Massachusetts, however, the cotton 
manufacture gave employment to only 76,213 persons, mostly 
women and children, at an average of only $340 each; the 
remainder, over 400,000 in number, exceeded $500 each in their 
earnings. Yet in Massachusetts were one-third of all the cotton 
factory operators of the whole country. 

I must give you an object lesson in figures which I will not 
recite. It is a table giving the relative conditions of Atlanta and 
other cities. I have recited the number of titles which are suffi- 
ciently conspicuous to be listed separately in the census of cities. 
You will observe how far ahead Atlanta is of the general condi- 
tions, even of Georgia, in diversity of employment and in the 
higher earnings. 

You will remark that Boston is the centre of the manufactures 
of Massachusetts, and yet does not contain either a cotton or a 
woolen mill. 
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But I must again return to cotton, in which the South must 
always hold the sole control of the most important and most 
neglected branch of the cotton manufacture. 

I cannot enforce this matter of the primary manufacture of 
cotton too strongly upon you. In 1880 there were in the Southern 
States five hundred and eighty-four thousand (584,000) cotton 
spindles; in 1897, according to the latest computation, three 
million two hundred and fifty thousand (3,250,000). Since then 
some additions have been made, and you now have two and three- 
quarters million (2,750,000) spindles working on cotton fabrics, 
in excess of what you had when, in 1880 and 1881, I gave you 
the warning to go slowly in this matter. You think I was mis- 
taken. Time will tell. At a fraction less than fifteen dollars 
($15) a spindle, the capital invested, at a fair average, in these 
new spindles amounts to forty million dollars ($40,000,000) — 
(I believe you estimate it at a much larger sum.) This is about 
equal to the capital of Lowell only, in which the larger part of 
the investments are in cotton factories. In the same period, your 
cotton crops of 1880 to 1897, inclusive, have numbered one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight million (128,000,000) bales. How much 
have you lost on that cotton by neglect of the primary process of 
manufacture — by bad ginning, bad handling, exposure to the 
weather, pickage and stealage; by mud, dirt, and unnecessary 
fires, and all the other evil influences by which you yourselves 
have depreciated it ? Is it a cent a pound ? That would come to 
six hundred million dollars ($600,000,000), all of which has been 
lost by your cotton growers. I have not a doubt that such is the 
fact. Ho^ much saving are you offered by the mere adoption of 
a better method of baling your cotton in the cylinder bale ? More 
than two dollars ($2) a bale. This is already 'established and 
proved — no longer a theory. That saving would have come to 
about two hundred and fifty million dollars ($250,000,000) since 
1880. How much have you yet to gain and what will it cost ? 

Assume that your cotton mills will average ten per cent, on a 
first cost — aye, even twenty per cent, this year, — that profit 
would come to eight million dollars ($8,000,000) this year. 

You might have saved on this year's cotton crop of 10,000,000, 
only by decent baling and care, two dollars a bale, or twenty 
million dollars ($20,000,000). 
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Profit and Loss Account — Southern Cotton, 

Dr. 

To loss of 10,000,000 bales cotton by bad baling 

in 1897 and 1898, $2.00 per bale . . . $20,000,000 

Cr. 
By profit on cotton spinning and weaving . . $8,000,000 
Balance, loss $12,000,000 



Bad baling is not the worst of the bad treatment of your 
cotton. 

There has been an additional loss on bad ginning, bad handling, 
pickage, stealage, fire, etc., of about $2.00 per bale ($20,000,000). 

Figures never lie, unless liars make the figures. 

If these figures do not lie, then what do they mean ? If the 
South has lost on the present crop of cotton, calling it only ten 
million (10,00,000) bales, two dollars ($2.00) a bale by bad baling 
and two dollars ($2.00) a bale by bad ginning, bad handling and 
all the other faults, the two sums together amount to forty million 
dollars ($40,000,000). Have you lost on the single crop of cotton 
of the years 1897-8 a sum equal to the true value of all the cot- 
ton spindles that you have added to your number since 1881 ? 
If these figures do not lie such is the truth. Who has profited ? 
I leave this sum for yourselves to figure upon, and when you have 
made the figures let me know whether or not my figures lie. 

The only gin stand of which I have any information, which is 
said to be on the true model of a perfect factory, operated with the 
same careful supervision that is called for in the spinning factory, 
and yet more needed in the ginning factory, is one in Florida. It 
was established there by Scotch thread-makers of the North for 
the right preparation of Sea Island cotton. The Sea Island crop 
may be set apart as an article of luxury, of little general conse- 
quence in the general crop. What have you done to improve the 
great crop of the green seed cotton of commerce ? Where is there 
a gin stand which approaches the ginning factories of Egypt in its 
perfection, in its supervision, or in its care over quality and con- 
dition ? I do not know through personal knowledge about your 
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gin stands, but I do know that with high speeds, rush of business, 
and in the effort to get quantity without regard to quality, you have 
steadily deteriorated the condition of the American cotton crop as 
compared to that in which special crops were delivered by the 
great planters of a former day, who did the best that they could 
imder the former system of labor, and even with slave labor got 
better results than in this rush have been obtained under a better 
system of labor. There is but one ginning establishment of which 
I have any information which is rapidly approaching, if it is not 
fully up to a true standard, and that is the Advance Gin and Mill 
Company of Vicksburg, which is under the direction of a Belgian, — 
not a Southerner or a Yankee. 

In that gin stand are the only two roller gins of the type which 
are used in Egypt in the preparation of the long green seed cottons. 
This is better cotton than Egyptian, because whiter and finer, yet 
not too fine. Many types — Allen, Peeler, Griffin, etc. — have been 
developed from the green seed in the Mississippi Valley ; but until 
within two years it has all been murdered in the saw gin vmtil 
intelligent growers began to despair of making any extensive im- 
provement. These two roller gins have been placed in Vicksbutg 
by my own influence. The fact is already proved, in their opera- 
tion, that you can equal the Egyptian cotton and perhaps excel it, 
especially in color, whenever you apply the requisite intelligence 
and energy to that purpose. 

In working these roller gins what may be called a new dis- 
covery also has been made which may be of very great impor- 
tance. As the cotton comes from the rollers it is condensed in 
some measure in a very thin and imperfect lap. That is to say, 
the air is squeezed out of it, so that when it is laid in the ordinary 
form of a square bale, it does not react quickly enough to be 
charged with any considerable amount of entrapped air. The bale 
being then made up and then subjected to the moderate pressure 
of an ordinary screw press comes out nearly as dense as the ordi- 
nary bale of saw-ginned cotton after it has been subjected to the 
second great compress in which the country bales are reduced in 
size. The deduction from this fact is that the very large quantity 
of air which is entrapped in the cotton delivered by the saw gin is 
put there in the bad process of saw ginning. This great quantity 
of entrapped air renders it impossible to make a compact bale of 
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cotton under the ordinary screw press, and hence the need of the 
second treatment under the compress for shipment to any long 
distance. Now the present objection to the adoption of the roller 
gin is the lack of quantity per gin and the alleged higher cost of 
attendance. But if the expensive process of compressing can be 
done away with, to the end that the cotton may be delivered to 
the cars for its ultimate destination directly at the ginnery, an 
additional cost for the process of ginning can be well afforded, 
especially as the grade of the cotton will be very greatly raised by 
the better method of ginning. It is, however, probable, that as 
soon as proper attention is given to the use of the roller gin on a 
large scale, the difference in cost will be entirely removed and the 
gain in quality will be secured by the intelligent grower. The 
expensive process of the second compressing will then be wholly 
done away with. This change will be slow. In the interval, the 
cylinder bale may be made from roller gin cotton as well as from 
saw gin cotton. It is not improbable that for many reasons which 
may not be named here the cylinder bale is a better form than the 
ordinary square bale. But this new fact leads to another sugges- 
tion which is worth making. Why not put a compressor at the 
point of delivery of the cotton from the saw gins so as to squeeze 
the air out of it before it is made up into a square bale or a cylin- 
der bale ? I think any Georgia Yankee who has dealt with this 
question will find it easy to devise the right method of squeezing 
the air even from saw-ginned cotton before it goes into the box. 

Again, some twenty or twenty-five years ago I was under the 
impression that in order to compete with Egypt the Egyptian black 
seed or naked seed cotton must be acclimated in this country, and 
I caused some seed to be imported. It was a complete success in 
some of the gardens in Galveston, but beyond that little came of 
it. One of my correspondents of that time was Mr. W. H. Went- 
worth, a New Hampshire Yankee, settled in Southern Texas. He 
has persisted. This year he sent to me two bales of cotton raised 
from selected Egyptian seed, and one bale from a hybrid, a cross 
between the Egyptian and the American seed. The two bales 
were sold for eleven cents a pound. The hybrid, which is a little 
more prolific and not quite as good, sold for nine and a half cents 
a pound. This cotton was also ginned on a roller gin. How did 
the gin get there ? Through my own urgent pressure upon the 
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Agricultural Experiment Station to make the first effort on this 
line in Texas. The same kind of roller gin which is in use in 
Vicksburg was ordered indirectly through my son's firm, and this 
Texas Eg3rptian cotton was prepared upon that gin. 

The most important department in the development of manu- 
factures, on which you have asked me to address you in the spe- 
cial art of cotton manufacturing, is that which precedes the work 
of the cotton factory. It is a department which none can work 
or develop except yourselves. 

This is a suggestive theme. When I told you, in 1880, that, 
if we had a variety of cotton plant in the North producing no 
lint but only seed, it would long since have been one of our most 
valuable crops, you were startled and you acted. You have saved 
the previous waste, which, I believe, pays the cost of cultivating 
your cotton, and possibly a part of the cost of picking. Will you 
act now on the startling assertion which I have put before you 
again? Enough of cotton. There are other departments of 
manufacturing which are subjects of total neglect, one is the 
peanut. I ventured two years ago to put myself on record in the 
prediction that in the subsequent fifteen years there would be as 
great a development of peanut oil, peanut meal, and peanut 
forage as there had been in the previous fifteen years in the 
development of the food properties of the cotton plant. I now 
make that record again. Witness the enormous commerce be- 
tween Central Africa and Southern Europe in peanuts. 

You have the chufa, of which little can be learned. It is 
grown on poor land to feed hogs. It might be made the source of 
one of the. finest and best flavored of the food oils. Its proper- 
ties are known to the few who have investigated it, — wholly 
unknown to the many who might develop its use and manufacture. 

Long since it became apparent to me that the cow pea vine 
was the most important plant of your section, because it was the 
renovating plant. I knew it only under that general title. Why 
it was a renovating plant was then almost unknown to any one, yet 
it was manifest that in agriculture the pea vine farmer was the 
coming man of the South. Since then, the wonderful influence 
of the bacteria has become known, which, living and dying in 
the nodules attached to the roots of leguminous plants, dissociate 
nitrogen from the atmosphere, then converting it to the nutrition of 
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the soil ; and yet what do you know in any true sense about pea 
vines of which you have ahnost innumerable varieties? Some 
are rich in starch and nitrogen, ahnost free of oil ; some are full 
of oil, deficient in starch ; and some contain more nitrogen than 
any other seed of the known world. The soya bean is one of the 
latter kind. I imported two or three bushels of soya beans, 
which were distributed in small parcels from your exposition of 
1 88 1. The bean had been known Junder another name; I think 
it was called Japan pea before that time, but now I observe that 
the soya bean has rightly become one of your great forage plants. 
Do you know why ? Here and there, some yoimg man who has 
got his education at an Agricultural Experiment Station or at the 
Tuskegee Institute, can tell you all about it ; but there is yet no 
separate list of the number and most valuable kinds of peas and 
beans, coupled with an analysis of their properties, to be found, 
even among the Government publications. Nothing corresponding 
to " Church's Food Grains, or Food Plants of India," from which 
I obtained what little knowledge I have of the relative properties 
of the peanut or arachis, the soya bean, and other matters. 
When my friend, J. Sterling Morton, became Secretary of Agri- 
culture, I immediately called upon him and told him that my chief 
criticism of the Department had been that it "didn't know 
beans"; that, while it had made futile efforts to develop silk 
growing without any sufficient number of apt hands to reel the 
silk, such as are found in China ; and while it had made great 
efforts to introduce sorghum, when sugar cane was better for the 
production of sugar, it had paid no attention to beans. I there- 
fore desired him to appoint an Assistant Secretary who did know 
beans. My suggestion was gratefully accepted by Secretary Mor- 
ton, and I was asked to nominate the Southern man. I nomi- 
nated Charles W. Dabney, Jr., who for four years held that posi- 
tion with most distinguished credit, and who has done more to 
teach the alphabet of beans than anybody else ever in the 
Department. He is now the honored President of Vanderbilt 
University, Knoxville, Tenn., and will doubtless hereafter grad- 
uate a great many Southern students well instructed in the philos- 
ophy of beans. 

In my comparison of Grand Rapids and Atlanta I have called 
attention to your neglect of the right use of the products of your 
forests. 
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Again, in 1890, when the British Iron and Steel Association 
were about to come to this country, I ventured to forecast the 
future centre of the iron production of the world and to place it 
near the Great Smoky Mountain of North Carolina. The great 
mines of the Bessemer ores of Lake Superior had hardly then 
attracted much attention. Their development has altered the 
centre from the Great Smoky Mountain to a point much further 
north. Pittsburg is to-day the centre of the iron and steel pro- 
duction of the world, and yet witness the enormous development 
of your iron industries ; of your basic steel made from your phos- 
phoric ores. In view of the existence of the vast quantities of the 
hard and refractory Bessemer ores in the Cranberry mine of 
North Carolina, I still believe that you will yet discover friable 
and easily worked Bessemer ores in your iron district which may 
compete with the long distance ores of Lake Superior. But here 
I desire to put in another point. 

In that essay of 1890, I ventured to say that on the law of 
accelerating demand for iron and steel, it might happen in the 
year 1900 that all the existing furnaces of the world would bQ 
incapable of supplying the increasing demand, and that since the 
iron and steel production of Great Britain and Germany could not 
be rapidly increased, and might perhaps even diminish, that accel- 
erating demand would fall upon this country. We have not yet 
reached the year 1900, but witness the existing fact that the iron 
furnaces of this country are to-day incapable of meeting the increa- 
sing demand. Yet the production of crude iron and steel is not 
the most desirable art. The conditions of life in the mine and the 
furnace are not the best. It is in the development of the arts in 
which iron and steel and copper are converted into their highest 
forms, that intelligence is developed and that towns and states are 
made prosperous. Here again witness the immense opportimity 
which is before you in the metallic arts. The world is demanding 
the better tools, the better locomotive engines, the better pumps, 
the better bicycles, the better watches and clocks, and the thousand 
other articles of metallurgy which are made in this country at the 
highest rates of wages prevailing in any arts here or anywhere else. 
These products are now sent all over the world in increasing 
quantity at the lowest cost of production. These are the arts in 
which those who work are not mere operatives, or almost a part of 
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the machines. The artisans, the workers in metals, must possess 
gumption, aptitude, and the special qualities which enable them to 
earn the highest rates of wages and yet do their work at the lowest 
cost by the unit of product These are the men who make a - 
great State. 

Few have so good an opportunity to witness these facts as 
myself, because in my profession of underwriter I am called upon 
to deal, not only with textile factories, but with paper mills, metal 
works, and all the best developed of the great industries of New 
England. I know of what I speak, and I know that not until you 
have developed such general intelligence and aptitude among 
your people as will enable them to secure the highest rates of 
wages by making the goods at the lowest cost of production, will 
you be able to develop on any very extensive scale these most 
important of the branches of industry which are not conspicuous 
for their magnitude, and do not impose on the imagination as the 
great factory does. 

You will think of many arts which I have not named. I am 
only the outside observer trying to get at the truth of things, 
subject to many errors, perhaps very one-sided ; so are you, the 
other sided ; the truth lies between us. 

No one can deal with the progress of the South without treat- 
ing the race question. You allege that the colored men are the 
best laboring force in the world, and then you propose to limit 
the application of that force. In some States you impose dis- 
abilities such as may drive every intelligent negro out of the 
State. In other States, if I am rightly informed, you put a fine 
on any man who tries to induce a negro to migrate. You have a 
most difficult question to deal with. No man can deny that, and 
no man can estimate the difficulties who does not live among 
them. 

But now let me ask some pertinent or impertinent questions. 
Are not your poor negroes in some sections and in some lines of 
industry making greater progress than your poor whites ? Is not 
their docility, their imitativeness, their hunger for education, and 
their patience, worthy of all praise ? Are not these solid elements 
of progress ? I wish you could take a census of the negroes who 
have attained a standing of repute in every community, their prop- 
erty, their conditions of life, etc. I said to you, even in 1880, 
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that their progress under the disabilities of the past and the dis- 
abilities then existing was to me the wonder of economic history, 
small as it may yet be compared to what it will be. 

Last summer I made a short tour of observation in Russia, 
under excellent conditions for obtaining information. The Slav 
is an Aryan, our first cousin once removed, — a strong race. 
Serfs were emancipated two years before the negro of this country. 
I am positively certain that the negroes, treated collectively, in 
this country have made more progress since their emancipation 
than the serfs of Russia. It is chiefly due to the opportunities 
given them or secured by themselves for common education. 
Russia is now struggling with the question, how to enforce public 
education from above and without Our public education de- 
velops from within. Do not be offended, therefore, by my refer- 
ences to this subject. 

K any of you, possessing even a limited power of observation, 
would come to Massachusetts, you would find that we had two or 
three race questions : there are yet more difficult race questions 
existing in the coal mining district of Pennsylvania. I will tell 
you a secret : There are two races in Massachusetts of whom we 
are becoming a little jealous. The French-Canadians, with their 
thrift and intelligence, are passing out of the monotony of the 
cotton factory into many better kinds of work at better pay. That 
has been the course of their predecessors. The farmers' daughters 
of New England did not stay many years in the cotton mill. It 
was a stepping-stone to far better occupations, more consistent 
with all the amenities of life. 

Again, the Italians who have come among us from northern 
Italy, first doing the work of the digger and the delver, making 
our roads and our sewers, are steadily rising. They have taken 
possession of the whole fruit trade of Boston, which is very large, 
and are taking position in many arts. 

Now what shall we say about the Hebrew? We have over 
thirty thousand (30,000) Jews in Boston, holding their places in 
every line of work. Little Jew boys have driven nearly all the 
other boys from the sidewalk in the sale of newspapers. I went, 
some years ago, to two public schools at our old North End in 
Boston, attended by fourteen hundred (1400) children, of whom 
more than three-quarters were Italians and Jews. Probably nearly 
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the whole are now. They are ready, bright, and active-minded. 
In the higher branches of industry some of the most trusted and 
honored members of the Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of 
which I am president, are Hebrews. None care for their opera- 
tives more judiciously. The whole clothing trade of Boston and 
New York, which is very large, is passing into their hands. In 
the profession of banking, in which the absolute condition of suc- 
cess is the confidence which may be imposed in the character and 
capacity of those who conduct it, none stand higher than the 
Hebrew bankers of this and other countries. Yet, under our 
customary habit of bad manners, which is typical of the Anglo- 
Saxon, we often inadvertently use the term of " Jew Banker " as 
one of reproach. I have myself once made that slip in a published 
work, much to my regret and humiliation when I discovered it 
too late. 

How is it that the French-Canadians, the Italians and the 
Hebrews are attaining such prominent and important places ? It 
is not due to the thrift of the Canadian, the industry of the Italian, 
and the supreme intelligence of the Hebrew. I fear that we must 
admit that many of the Yankees of \iassachusetts, and perhaps 
even some of the Yankees of Georgia, are trying to live more by their 
wits than by their work. In any event it will not hurt either of us 
to reflect a little on this matter of races. But do not let us deny 
equal rights to all — ^Jew or Gentile, black or white — ^because we may 
have an imacknowledged suspicion that some of them may pass 
some of us in the race. That would be mean. 

The collective white man is far in advance of the collective 
negro, but are there not a few negroes who have surpassed the 
greater number of white men in their progress ? There are many 
white men who may be selected who surpass proportionately any 
nimiber of negroes that could be selected for eminent leadership. 
Are there not a few negroes who in their day and generation and 
in what they are now accomplishing are the peers of almost any 
white man ? It will take a century to determine what shall be the 
issue of this bringing together of all the races of men under one 
system of public law in one dominion. All that we in our day and 
generation can do is to respect the rights of men without distinc- 
tion of race, nationality, color or previous condition. 
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Gentlemen, I fear that I have exhausted your patience. I 
have endeavored to present the facts regarding existing conditions. 
I have tried to reason on these facts and to give you the logic of 
the case. I have dealt sharply with your apparent errors. I have 
put before you the opportunity which the greater blunders of your 
neighboring States have offered you. If I am right it now lies in 
the power of Georgia to drain the industrial life blood from South 
Carolina by establishing the just rule of public law and enforcing 
it. Georgia and Alabama can drain the industrial life blood from 
Mississippi in the same way, and Texas, with her imperial domain, 
including sugar as well as cotton land, can take the whole of the 
intelligent laboring forces from Louisiana, leaving her only the 
ignorant, the stupid, and the undeveloped. The old darkey put it 
right : " Yer can't put ign'ance on top o* *telligence and make it 
stay dar." But you can set off State intelligence against State 
ignorance and take the lead in all that makes for human welfare. 
My friends, i care little about addressing an audience that agrees 
with me on every point. The audiences that I like the best are 
those who, thinking they do not agree with me, try to find fault 
with my conclusions and are themselves convinced of their own 
error in the effort to do so. I am fond of speaking to trades 
unions and labor imions, and they like me somewhat in the way 
that perhaps you like me. A good old Irish weaver put that case 
very plainly to me once after I had spoken to the Weavers' Pro- 
tective Union of Rhode Island. He said, " Misther Atkinson, 
you have told us some hard facts ; I want to tell ye jist what the 
workmen think about ye." " Well," said I, " Mr. McGuire, that 
is exactly what I want to know." " Wal, sorr, I will tell ye ; we 
don't like ye wan bit, and we can't get along widout ye." Did 
he give expression to your present thought ? 

Whether you will or no, it is probably the last time that you 
will have the opportunity to listen to me. I have passed the allot- 
ted term of three score years and ten and I cannot hope to do 
much more in pursuance of the last charge which our great Gov- 
ernor John A. Andrew gave to his friends when the Civil War 
ended. It was substantially in these words, " Hereafter you must 
devote yourselves to the vigorous prosecution of peace." To that 
end I have come here whenever you have called me. If I shall 
have served you well that will be my best reward. 
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Boston, March 23, 1898. 
T. H. Martin, Esq., Editor, 

" Dixie," Atlanta, Ga. 

Dear Sir, — I am requested by yourself to read an article on 
State Banks and State Bonds, and to give you for publication a 
concise statement of my views regarding the policy outlined 
therein. This I will cheerfully do. 

I regard the policy outlined therein as inexpedient and, so far 
as it might be taken up for consideration, likely to retard rather 
than to promote a true reform of the banking system of this 
country. I will now give you my reasons for this view, taking up 
several of your paragraphs. 

You say, "The Government does not directly prohibit the 
issue of notes by State banks, but in effect the law is prohibitive. 
A tax of ten (10) per cent, is levied against the issue of such 
banks." That is true. The object of the National Bank Act 
was not to supply a bank-note currency. Its true purpose was to 
collect a forced loan of the capital of the banks in time of war. 
The war is ended. The continuance of the tax of ten (10) per 
cent, is a perversion of the power of taxation. The only rightful 
and lawful purpose of a tax is to collect a revenue for the sup- 
port of the Government with the least interference with the freely 
chosen pursuits of the people. I have been very glad to observe 
a movement for the organization of State banks in Georgia, with 
the right to issue notes on bank assets, and with the avowed 
intention of testing the constitutionality of this prohibitive tax on 
State bank-notes. I trust that this movement will be carried to a 
conclusion, and I have little doubt that this perversion of the 
power of taxation will be declared unconstitutional. 

I advocate the issue of bank-notes by State banks, secured 
only upon the general assets of the banks, under such conditions 
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of priority of claim by note holders, of lawful reserve, and of 
supervision, as may be deemed suitable by each State, to the end 
that the people of each and every State may make provision for 
their own wants, and may learn by experience what constitutes a 
safe system of banking. If, on the other hand, it should be 
deemed expedient by the representatives of the States to bring this 
matter under the supervision of a National Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the way is plain and simple for providing such national 
supervision. The first step is the repeal of the ten (lo) per cent, 
tax on bank-notes. 

The objections to a bank-note currency secured by the deposit 
of State or municipal bonds are very numerous. I will name 
only two or three. I might as well take the bull right by the 
horns. 

Suppose the majority of a State favored the silver standard at 
1 6 to I, endangering the payment of State bonds or municipal 
bonds in any other kind of money. Assume a State bank 
system with such bonds held as security for the redemption of 
the notes in silver. Of course these notes would have no forced 
circulation, not being a legal tender. In other words, they would 
have no circulation outside the limits of the State which had 
impaired its own credit in this way by proposing to pay only in 
debased money. No man of any common sense or prudence 
belonging to any other State would take such a bank-note. 

Next, does not the security of the State, city, or town bond 
rest upon the prosperity of its people and right conduct of their 
own business ; in other words, upon the personal credit of the 
citizens ? Now, if the personal credit of the citizens is not good ; 
if the business conditions are not favorable to success ; if prompt 
payment of individual debts at maturity is not the custom ; if the 
property of debtors is protected against the claims of creditors by 
State laws, — what sort of a security are the bonds of such States, 
towns, or cities for bank-notes ? Manifestly no security at all. 
On the other hand, if the people of a State, city, or town adhere 
to the single lawful unit of value of the nation ; if they prosper 
and conduct their business in a judicious manner ; if they meet 
their obligations promptly at maturity ; and if they do not enact 
stay laws or other obstructions for the protection of debtors against 
creditors, — ^then their obligations which would constitute the gen- 
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eral assets of their banks are better security for the payment of 
bank-notes than the bonds of their own State, county, or city. 
The obligations of these men constitute the general assets of the 
banks. They are representative of transactions. Bank-notes 
based on these general assets would ebb and flow according to 
the need of business, giving what is called elasticity to the cur- 
rency. Whereas, if these general assets cannot be depended 
upon, any bonds of the communities where* the general assets are 
not good are surely no better. Hence, it follows that if the notes, 
drafts, bills of exchange, and other general assets of banks, over 
which neither the State nor the National Government attempts to 
exercise any supervision, are good, then it would follow of neces- 
sity that bank-notes which are nothing but the drafts of a cashier 
on the assets of his own bank must be equally good. Now, how 
good are they ? 

The product of this country comes to about two hundred dol- 
lars' ($200) worth at retail prices on a gold basis for every man, 
woman, and child of the nation. This product first consists in 
crude materials derived from the soil, the forest, and the mine. 
These crude materials must be put in the process of conversion 
by bargain and sale. The original producer sells to the converter 
or manufacturer ; the converter or manufacturer to the wholesale 
dealer ; the wholesale dealer to the retail dealer ; the retail dealer 
to the consumer. On some articles there are ten transactions or 
trades before the subject of trade gets into consumption. On the 
average th^ere are not less than three. The trade of this country 
every day comes to over five hundred dollars ($500) per head of 
population, in order that each person may get two hundred dollars' 
($200) worth of the necessaries of life for consumption. This 
volume of trade in goods only comes to more than one hundred 
million dollars ($100,000,000) a day every day in the year. Now 
the losses by bad debts in an average year in all branches of 
trade are less than twenty-five (25) cents on a hundred dollars 
($100); in a panic year less than fifty (50) cents. Now then, at 
least nine-tenths of this trade, probably ninety-five (95) per cent, 
is conducted by the use of instruments of credit, notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange, constituting general assets of banks, which are 
liquidated by checks. They are all paid, less about twenty-five 
(25) cents on a hundred dollars ($100) of bad debts in an average 
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year. The Government exerts no control or supervision over 
these personal notes, drafts, bills of exchange and checks. It 
could not if it would and would not if it could. Bank Directors, 
merchants and other grantees of credit determine whom to trust. 

Now, if the common sense and common sagacity and common 
practice of the business community, without National or State 
supervision, suffices to make good ninety-nine and three-quarters 
(99%) P^r c^^^ of all the obligations that pass through the books 
of merchants, manufacturers, banks and bankers, what an absurd- 
ity it is to hold that by the same supervision, the same men can- 
not make bank-notes, based on the same general assets, as safe 
as all the other forms of instruments of credit. All this dread of 
" wild-cat banks " and frauds is a reminiscence of times and con- 
ditions which can never be repeated in these days of ready and 
quick communication by railway, telegraph and telephone. The 
clearing houses of every State would keep all the banks in order 
without either State or National supervision, if they were let 
alone, and if a wild-cat bank or a silver-dollar bank started, it 
could not get its notes into circulation outside of its own neighbor- 
hood, where the people would soon discover the fraud and 
slaughter the cat. It is not necessary to enter into the details of 
methods by which the right supervision of clearing houses, through 
which the prompt redemption of every bank-note would be 
assured, might be put under State or National supervision, in order 
tQ double the assurance of safety, and to give a circulation to the 
bank-notes of any and every section in all other sections of our 
common country. 

Had the people of the Southern States devoted themselves 
during the last election to securing right amendments to the Bank 
Act, and the repeal of the ten (10) per cent, tax, instead of being 
misled by the delusion of the 16 to i silver craze, many disasters 
and much depression would have been avoided. The so-called 
free coinage of silver with a view to making money more 
plenty is a delusion, almost a fraud. What the South 
needs — and what all undeveloped countries need — is capital ; 
that is to say, the subjects of investment and of commerce — mills, 
railways, workshops, tools, implements, and the like — which are 
measured and transferred by the use of money when it is a fit 
instrument of exchange. In the confusion of mind about capital 
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and money, the Southern States have been led to support what is 
commonly called free coinage, and have thus repelled capital, 
retarded progress, and injured credit. 

What is coinage ? Coinage is the manufacture of round discs 
of metal of a given weight and a given quality. This stamp 
certifies the weight ^nd the quality. That definition exhausts the 
meaning of the word "coinage.'' The inherent vice in the so- 
called free-coinage crusade consisted not in coinage, but in adding 
to a bill for coinage a force bill, or act of legal tender, by which a 
debtor could force upon a creditor coin of less value than had 
been promised or contemplated in the contract. The bullion in 
the coin establishes its value. The Government's stamp merely 
certifies weight and quality. The delusion that money is created 
by fiat of law must be removed before safe and suitable conditions 
of commerce and banking can be established anywhere. But 
this is aside from your question. The views which I have given 
on banking are based on a system of banking, of which the coin 
held in reserve shall consist of coin made of gold, a dollar made 
of gold being the lawful unit of value of the United States. 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 



Boston, April 6, 1898. 
To the Editor of the Atlanta Journal: — 

In my proposed address to the people of Atlanta, on the 
" Development of Southern Industry," reference will be made to 
the very slight relative burden which the national taxation of this 
country bears to that -of the European countries, especially to 
that of the manufacturing or machine-using nations with which 
we come into competition in supplying the great markets of the 
world. As this subject requires the use of many figures which 
are very dull and uninteresting in a spoken address, I venture to 
prepare the way by giving some of these statistics in advance of 
my main address. 

I am aware of the fallacy of reasoning per capita on many 
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subjects, but since indirect taxes are and must be imposed upon 
articles of consumption, and mainly upon articles of common or 
necessary use, the computation per head of population is a true 
and fair one. The natural law of taxation on consumption, to 
which all nations have wittingly or unwittingly come, is that in 
order to yield revenue the taxes must be placed upon subjects 
which are of cbmmon use, sometimes of necessary use, where 
taxes on articles of voluntary use do not suffice. In our case, our 
revenues are mainly derived from articles of voluntary use, or of 
such a kind that if consumption is slightly reduced in consequence 
of a tax, the productive energy of the tax payer is not impaired. 
This will be made plain by consideration of the subsequent table 
of the revenue of the United States for twenty years from 1878 
to 1897 inclusive. 

Amount. Per Capita. 

Liauors and Tobacco, 

domestic and foreign, ^2»954i435»557 2476 

Sugar and Molasses, 

1878 to 1890 at 90c., 1638,687,909 

1891 to 1897, ^119,921,302 

Less bounties paid, 35,000,000 84,921,302 723,609,211 .606 

Miscellaneous permanent receipts, 545,871,102 457 

Internal taxes other than Liquors and Tobacco, 138460,194 .116 
Income from eeneral tarifiE, omitting Liquors, 

Tobacco and Sugar, 2,573,842,070 2.16 

Total, #6,936,218,134.97 5.81 



EXPENDITURES. 

Civil Service, #1,603,276,987.81 1.34 

War, 877,582,14047 .74 

Navy, 422,336,204.95 .35 

Indians, 163,005,042.80 .14 #3,066,200,376.03 #2.57 

Pensions #1,802,684,568.94 1.5 1 

and Interest, 1,062,619,831.00 .89 2,865,304,399.94 2.40 

fc»93i»504,775-97 *4-97 
Excess revenue, 

1878 to 1893, inc., #1,160,577,543 
Deficiency, 

1894 to 1897, inc., 155,864,184 

* 
Net payment of debt, 1*004,713,359.00 .84 

Total, #6,936,218,134.97 #5.81 
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In the statement of ordinary expenses are included premiums 
on bonds, sugar bounties, refund of direct taxes, non-recurrent items 
amounting to seven cents per head or more. The normal cost of 
government varies but a fraction from two dollars and a half 
($2.50) per head in each year. In the period of twenty (20) 
years, the product of gold in the United States has been a fraction 
over seven hundred million dollars ($700,000,000); net export 
excess over imports one hundred million dollars ($100,000,000); 
retained for domestic use six hundred million dollars ($600,000, 
000.) 

It will thus be remarked that the national expenditures of this 
country have been, disregarding small fractions, an average of five 
dollars ($5) a year for twenty (20) years. The greatest variation 
from this average consisted in a reduction in President Cleve- 
land's first term to four dollars and twenty-two cents ($4.22) a 
head and an excess above the average in 1893, under the admin- 
istration of President Harrison, to five dollars and seventy-three 
cents ($5.73) per head. Under the recent administration of 
President Cleveland the expenditures have again been brought 
down to less than five dollars ($5), on which there will be a slight 
increase owing to the present war flurry which will not affect the 
average of the decade on which we are now entering in any 
considerable measure. 

It is somewhat difficult to make exact comparisons with the 
national expenditures of other nations, because it is the custom 
among them to raise a part of the revenue which with us is distrib- 
uted among states, towns and cities, through the national agency, 
but a comparison of expenditures will give a very close approx- 
imation to the fact. The national expenditures of Great Britain, 
for the same purposes for which our national taxes are expended, 
are in excess of ten dollars ($10) a head and are increasing, while 
ours, except for the war flurry, have been diminishing. It is more 
difficult to determine the fact as to Germany, but the nearest 
approximation I have been able to make is that the national 
expenditures of Germany, Belgium and Holland are more than 
ten dollars ($10) per head ; those of France are more than fifteen 
dollars ($15) per head ; those of Italy, which is out of competition 
with us, are said to take nearly a third of the entire product of the 
country. But this does not give our true advantage. 
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I compute the average production of this country per capita 
at two hundred ($200) to two hundred and twenty-five dollars' 
($225) worth per head* That of Great Britain is much less, not 
exceeding three-quarters, while in France, Germany and the low 
countries it does not equal one half under the best conditions, 
and is much less in all the poorer parts of Germany. It follows 
that where our tax is equal to two and a half per cent. (2 J^ %) 
or less of the product from which it is derived, that of Great 
Britain is five (5) to six (6) per cent of Germany and in the 
low countries eight (8%) to ten (10%) or even more, and of 
France ten (10%) to fifteen (15%). 

It may be remarked, by the way, that from the best investi- 
gation I have been able to make, the aggregate cost of govern- 
ment of states, cities and towns in this country, as compared to 
states, counties, duchies, small kingdoms and municipal divisions 
in Europe, is much less even in one great city as compared to 
another. The municipal taxes of Paris are very much greater 
than the municipal taxes of New York. I have lately made ar- 
rangements by which this matter of relative taxation will be devel- 
oped, and the exact tax determined. 

Now, you will remark that for twenty years, varying but little 
year by year, our tax on domestic and foreign spirits has 

yielded $^-3$^ 

The tax on malt liquors .... .39 

The tax on tobacco .734 



Total, . . . $2,476 



It is interesting to compare these sources of revenue with spe- 
cific expenditures. The revenue from domestic and foreign spirits 
has substantially covered the cost of our legislative, judicial and 
civil service, our public buildings and the improvement of rivers 
and harbors. The revenue derived from tobacco has practically 
sustained the army, while the new navy, including its cost, and 
the service of the navy for twenty years has floated on beer. 
Hence, you observe that three sources of revenue derived from 
articles of voluntary use suffice to cover the ordinary expenses of 
this government. 
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During this period of twenty years the interest and 
pensions have again amounted in round figures to two 
dollars and a half ($2.50) per head. This expense has 
been met in part by an average revenue from sugar of . .606 

From miscellaneous receipts, land sales, patent fees 
and other sources than taxation 457 

From small internal taxes on banks, playing cards and 
the like 116 



Total $1,179 

which added to the revenue from liquors and tobacco makes 
$3,655. Had it not been for the abatement of the sugar tax 
which for twelve (12) years yielded ninety (90) cents per head, 
our expenditures of five dollars ($5) would have been covered to the 
amount of four dollars ($4) by the simple taxes previously recited, 
leaving but one dollar ($1) of necessary expense to be raised by 
miscellaneous duties on imports. 

It is singular to observe that the average tax upon the people 
of this country for eleven (11) years from 1877 to 1887 inclusive, 
after the excessive war taxes had been abated, averaged seven 
dollars ($7) per head. Had that rate of taxation been maintained 
throughout the subsequent twenty years on that difference be- 
tween five dollars and eighty-one cents ($5.81) and seven dollars 
($7), a difference of one dollar and nineteen cents ($1.19) per 
head, we should have paid the entire debt of the United States^ 
both the bonded debt and the demand debt. What a pity we did 
not do so. All this discussion about high and low tariff, heavy 
and light taxation, turns on a dollar a head, no more, no less. 
The recent war flurry will have added fifty millions ($50,000,000), 
or thereabout, to our expenditures of the present year. Then we 
shall come back to the normal average of five dollars ($5.00) a 
head or less, of which four dollars ($4.00) will be yielded by the 
taxes which I have already recited, and yet these very simple 
sources of revenue, with the least possible burden on the com- 
munity, are far from being exhausted. We might readily pay a 
tax of ten (10) cents a pound on tea, and, say, two (2) to three 
(3) cents a pound on coffee, which would give us twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars ($25,000,000). The tax on patent and proprietary 
medicines, whose virtue consists mainly in alcohol, might well be 
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increased bj ten (lo) cents a head, which would yield seven and 
a half million dollars ($7,500,000). A tax upon p^roleum prod- 
ucts, which could be most readily collected by stamps through 
the agency d the Standard Oil Company, at a dollar ($1.00) a 
barrel, cr two cents a gallon, would jdeld about forty million dol- 
lars ($40,000,000). It would not be likely to increase the cost of 
oil to consumers because the increasing demand for the secondary 
products of petroleum and the extraordinary profits on them is 
rendering the oil less costly year by year. A stamp tax on deeds 
and bonds is one of the simplest and least burdensome of taxes 
from which a revenue of twenty million dollars ($20,000,000) 
might readily be derived, and if we then kept a simple tariff of 
duties on articles of fashion and fancy, fine textile fabrics, silks 
and glass ware, and on the articles of luxury which are of volun- 
tary use, it would yield more than one dollar ($1.00) a year, or 
seventy-five million dollars ($75,000,000). 

Thus we can readily see how plain and simple our revenue 
S3rstem might be, if one single principle were kept in view in l^is- 
lation, namely — "All taxes that the people pay, the Government 
must receive." We may pay all the recent expenses of the war 
flurry. We may pay our national expenses at five dollars ($5.00) 
a head. We may tax ourselves in addition one dollar ($1.00) to 
one dollar and a half ($1.50) per head in such a way, that it would 
be little or no burden ; and, under such conditions, we may liqui- 
date the whole of our existing bonded debt in less than ten (10) 
years, the whole of our demand debt, less the market value of the 
silver bullion owned by the Treasury, in five (5) years more. 

I think these facts should be spread before you, because they 
must be considered in connection wirh the development of the 
industry, both of the South and of the North. Holding as we 
now do the paramount control of iron and steel ; subject as we are 
to the lowest rate of national taxation ; free as we are, and as we 
must remain, from sustaining armies and navies, we hold the 
control of the commerce of the world, whenever we choose to 
adjust our system of national taxation to the higher laws by which 
commerce is governed, the development of which will form a part 
of my prospective address. 

You may remark that at this date, April 5 th, I refer to our 
present conditions as a mere " war flurry." My own confidence 
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in peace being maintained, under the firm and honorable leader- 
ship of President McKinley, has never been shaken. It has now 
become evident that the sound public opinion and true moral 
influence of the multitudes of this country has been aroused, and 
is being brought to his support, to the suppression and discredit 
of all who would wilfully and without just warrant bring the 
hell of war upon this country. 

Very respectfully and truly yours, 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 



Boston, April 6, 1898. 

My Dear Sir^ — I wrote you a day or two since that I would 
send proof sheets of what I proposed to say in my address to the 
Chamber of Commerce in advance, so that you might advise me 
what to omit. I have concluded not to run the risk of your blue 
pencil, and am therefore putting my whole address in type on the 
first impression, so that I may not be able to apply second thoughts, 
even though second thoughts are sometimes the best. 

I also wrote you that I might say a few words at some other 
meeting on the fiiscal history of the United States, which would 
have a bearing on this address. I have concluded to put that 
matter into shape in advance and I now enclose the copy, which, 
if you think best, you may give to my friends of the " Atlanta 
Journal," asking them to send slips to the press if they find it 
worthy of being put in type. Thus you will hear from me on 
three different subjects in the same week: first, an article on 
Southern Banking in " Dixie ; " second, the enclosed article on the 
Fiscal History of the Country ; third, my address on the Develop- 
ment of Southern Industry. 

I can only make one further suggestion. You might get a 
copy of Gillette's excellent comedy entitled " Too Much Johnson," 
put it in the hands of Uncle Remus, and suggest to him to prepare 
for the diversion of the people of Atlanta in the same week, by 
writing a comedy under the title of " Too Much Atkinson." If he 
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is the author of the articles on free silver which have appeared in 
the " Atlanta Constitution" I should need no other evidence of 
the power of his imagination being sufficient to enable him to deal 
with the suggestion which I now make. I doubt not I should 
enjoy the comedy as much as any one, and I should appreciate the 
fitness of the title as much as your citizens will at the end of my 
visit. 

I may add that you made rather a short call on a long distance 
haul or trip to Atlanta. You therefore left me little time to write 
short, consequently my address will be very long. I do not per- 
mit myself to work nights and am therefore forced to compile my 
figures and facts in the intervals of my working hours in a very 
busy life. You must therefore give me credit for trying to avoid 
"Too Much Atkinson" — only my double could not do it. 

Yours very truly, 

EDWARD ATKINSON.' 
T. B. Neal, Esq., President, 
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